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Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- 
ience of Mary Alexander. 


(Continued from page 138.) 

1808.—At Bury, on the twenty-first of the 
Ninth Month, I took leave of my beloved sis- 
ter Ann Alexander, under a feeling of very 
near regard ; she intending to go forward thence 
towards York. This was another parting which 
very closely tried my tenderest feelings; but a 
degree of quiet which I believe was not at my 
own command, accompanied my mind in my 
journey home, which was cause of humble grati- 
tude to Him, who is able to say unto the trou- 
bled sea, “ Peace, be still;’ Mark iv: 39. It is 


a pleasant reflection, that during the time of 


our residing in the same place, a precious har- 
mony was uniformly maintained between us; 
and much do I desire, that though we are now 
likely to be far separated in body, we may 
know that durable cement, true unity of spirit, 
which is the bond of lasting peace. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, 
Tenth Month, my beloved brother, William 
Alexander, left Needham, his native place, with 
a prospect of settling at York. This was to 
me a closely trying separation, from one to whom 
by the ties of natural affection, and tke still 
more uniting bond of religious kinship, I have, 
from early life, to the present time, felt very 
nearly attached. His removal with that of his 
endeared companion in life, and their precious 
children, has made a chasm in our domestic circle 
here, which I cannot expect ever to see filled 
up to me; yet, as I believe, my beloved bro- 
ther and sister are entrusted with qualifications 
adapted to their new situation, I feel something 
which forbids my repining at the loss, which, 
as an individual, I have sustained by their de- 
parture; though I have felt, and still do feel, 
so intimately bound to them, that the separation 
is one of my most bitter cups. But though 
these dear objects of my love are so far removed, 
as to preclude all probability of much more 
sweet and social intercourse with them, I am 
fully aware that I have cause still to number 
my remaining blessings, both in a religious and 
domestic point of view. And my heart’s desire 
is, to stand so unreservedly dedicated to the 
Author *of- them all, a8- to feel a capacity ‘to 


the thirteenth of 





know, what I shall render for his multiplied | Supplement by the Editor, containing some ac- 


favors. 

1809.—Third-day, the tenth of First Month. 
I have lately been engaged with divers other 
Friends, by appointment of our Monthly Meet- 
ing, in compliance with a recommendation of 
the last Yearly Meeting, in paying a visit to 
the heads of families, on the important subject 
of the fourth query.* Though I have not felt 
the weight of the work so to rest upon my shoul- 
ders, as I believe it has rested on some of my 
fellow-laborers, yet, since the close of the en- 
gagement, I have been permitted to review my 
movements with them, in a degree of humble 
confidence that it was my desire, when I could 
do nothing for the promotion of the cause which 
I love more than life, I might be preserved from 
doing anything, that could, in any wise, weaken 
the hands of those with whom I have been 
banded, and to whom I felt bound in near Gos- 
pel fellowship. And I believe, in the close of 
our visit, we have, individually and unitedly, 
had cause to acknowledge that a portion of 
solid satisfaction has been the recompense of 
our resignation to this delegation of the church. 

Fourth-day, 26th of Sixth Month. Though 
my present motive in leaving home is a social 
visit to my endeared relatives at York, yet I 
feel desirous of dwelling so near to the pure 
spring of eternal excellency, as to be permitted 
to accompany with the incorruptible seed of the 
kingdom, whether in suffering or rejoicing, and 
I crave the blessing of preservation both in 
heights and in depths. 

First-day,27th of Eighth Month. Last Fifth- 
day evening I reached home, after av absence 
of nine weeks and one day. Greatest part of 
the time has been spent with my dear brother 
and sister at York. My brother, S. Alexander, 
met me at Ackworth general meeting, and I 
returned with him to York, after which we left 
the county by Hull and Thorne; and from the 
latter went to Lincolnshire, where we visited 
all the meetings except two, which were taken 
by my brother, in his way into Yorkshire. In 
leaving home, I had no expectation of engag- 
ing in religious service, yet my beloved brother 
going out with a prospect of visiting the above 
meetings, and intimating it to our Monthly 
Meeting, I have felt well satisfied with the op- 
portunity of accompanying him therein. I 
trust some of the little flock, where our lots 
have been cast, have been encouraged to pur- 
sue the one thing needful, with increasing vigi- 
lance, and our own minds strengthened renew- 
edly to acknowledge the goodness and mercy of 
a faithful Creator, who is ever ready to uphold 
in every season of trial, his humbly dependent 
children. 


* This query, which is the third to Women Friends, 
is as follows, viz—‘“ Do Friends endeavor, by precept 
and example, to train up their children, servants, and 
those under their care, in a religious life and conver- 
sation, consistent with our Christian profession, in the 
frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures, and i in. plain- 
ness of speéch, behavior and apparel ” 


count of her last journey, also of her illness and 
decease. 


The reader will probably have noticed a 
considerable chasm between the last two chap- 
ters; for concerning this period the Editor 
does not find any memorandum of her own. 
This might arise from her not being particularly 
engaged in advocating that cause which she 
evinced to be so dear to her; yet there is rea- 
son to believe, that during this, and the remain- 
ing time, of which she relates but few occur- 
rences, her mind was preparing for the en- 
gagements in which she closed her faithful 
labors. 

Although much Gospel service was not her 
allotment in these periods, yet she was very 
usefully occupied ; many times, and on divers 
occasions, in kind assistance to some of her 
near relatives, whose situation claimed her 
skilful care, as an affectionate nurse and attend- 
ant. One of these was our beloved niece, Lucy 
Barton, whom she attended at the time of her 
decease, in the summer of 1808.* 

I come now to relate some particulars of her 
last religious journey, the sequel of which deep- 
ly affects my heart; yet, I hope with resigna- 
tion to unerring Wisdom, who has seen meet 
to cut her work short in righteousness. 

She left home with the full unity and con- 
currence of her friends, on the twenty-sixth of 
the Tenth Month, 1809, under a concern to 
visit the families of Friends at Worcester, and 
to hold some meetings in those parts. . 

In a letter to her brother Sam- 
uel from Warw ick, after speaking of two Friends 
calling on her at Bury, at Martha Brewster’s, 
she says, “ Before we left that quiet dwelling, 
my beloved M. B. in a little season of solid re- 
tirement, had a morsel to hand, which proved 
to my deeply discouraged mind, for some hours 
after, truly consoling, yet, I have repeatedly, 
since that time, experienced my faith to be, as 
it were, smaller than the grain of mustard seed, 
and I have been almost ready to doubt the 
rectitude of my present undertaking. At some 
other times, a portion of holy aid, has, in mercy, 
been so far extended, as to lead me to hope I 
have not run without being sent.” 

“That evening we reached Hannah Evens’ 
hospitable habitation in good time for tea ; and 
were not entirely unexpected. We staid the 
meeting next day, and left Godmanchester 
about two o’clock, for W ellingborough, where, 
from a letter I hope thou receivedst from Eliza- 
beth Wheeler, I suppose you had anticipated 
an awful meeting with our beloved friends 
Benjamin Middleton and his daughters. We 
had not obtained the smallest intimation of the 
situation of the family till we got into the house, 
when we were met by cousin Wheeler, whose 
countenance plainly indicated something im- 
portant. Greatly surprised we were, on being 
informed that, after two weeks’ illness, our much 


* For an account of .Lucy Barton, see the. 10th part 
of Piéty Promoted: ” 
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esteemed friend, Tabitha Middleton, had, last 
Fourth-day, closed her valuable life. Dear 
Benjamin and his children received us with 
much composure, and we spent a very interest- 
ing evening in the house of mourning. Before 
we left them this morning, I felt bound to yield 
to a season of retirement, and in it to offer the 
tribute of sympathy which lived in my heart 
towards them, accompanied with a persuasion, 
that not only a glorious mansion was prepared 
for the dear deceased, but that those who re- 
mained to Jament her departure, were in a par- 
ticular manner under the protecting wing of 
ancient Goodness.” 

At Worcester she was joined by William 
Forster, Jr., (then in those parts on religious 
service) with a view of entering upon the ardu- 
ous engagement of visiting F riends of that city 
in their families. .Ata Mo nthly Meeting held 
there the twenty-sixth of the Tenth Month, 
they presented their certificates, and opened 
their prospects, which met the concurrence of 
Friends. The next morning they entered upon 
the work, and proceeded without intermission, 
as to any other religious engagement, till the 
First-day week following, the fifth of Eleventh 
Month, when they had a large public meeting 
at Friends’ Meeting-house, appointed with a 
view, principally, to the lower class of the in- 
habitants of that place. The next evening 
they had a meeting in a parish on the other 
side of the river; and on Third-day morning 
the 7th, attended another public meeting in 
Friends’ Meeting-house, appointed under a con- 
cern for the higher classes of the people. That 
evening they finished the family visit in Wor- 

cester. The testimonial sent from that Monthly 
Meeting to the Monthly Meeting of which she 
was a member, may be the best criterion, by 
which to judge of the satisfaction this visit af- 
forded to her friends. An extract from it will 
be found at the close of this account. 

(To be Sena) ) 


J ohn Or Croker. 


Wo. ©. 
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Two hundred and eight years ago a little 
boy, twelve years of age, left his comfortable 
home in England, and all his relatives, and 
started across the great Atlantic for the New 
World. Some of his boyish experiences and 
wonderful adventures, will be dealt with in this 
narrative. But let us first ascertain the reason 
for his undertaking all alone, what was then 
such a dangerous journey. 

Young John Croker, for that was the lad’s 
name, had parents who were consistent mem. 
bers of the Society of Friends. They did not 
wish their children to indulge in things that 
they believed the religion of Christ had called 
themselves out of. They did not want their 
offspring to retrograde into worldly ways, after 
they themselves had been brought to deny much 
for the Lord’s sake. So their love for their 
children did not warp their better Christian 
judgment, as to what was best for the eternal 
welfare of their family. 

John Croker, like many another child of such 
parents, slighted their tender counsel, and re- 
belled at their reproofs. He tells us that he 
spent many of his childish days to their, and to 
his own subsequent sorrow. So stubborn did 
he finally become, that he refused to learn some 
of his lessons, or do other things desired of him. 

Wilful children have two points they ulti- 
mately reach. There is no half way station. 
They either drift further out into a troubled sea 































































a little seaport, down on the rocky shores of 
Cornwall. 
everything possible for his physical comfort 


home, his interests were well looked after. Two 
Friends were appointed as his guardians, who 
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SEEN Ene 


of discontent and sin, or they happily retrace | with reverence before his Maker, if again he 
their course, and learn how infinitely better it 
is to be guided by their more experienced care- 
takers. 
John Croker, circumstances tend to bring them 
back into a better and more happy life. 


could be brought to his English home in peace, 
He was fifteen miles from Philadelphia at 
































Most fortunate are they, when like 


food, depending upon what had been left b 
the stricken family, and upon what he obtained 
by foraging in the neighboring wilderness. Af- 
ter awhile he was able to acquaint his guar- 
dians in the city with his condition. They at 
once wrote to his father in England, and mean- 
while a friend named James Fox took him as 
a boarder, whilst he attended the school con- 
ducted by George Keith. 

But surrounded by kind friends, and enjoy- 
ing a good degree of personal safety, John for- 
got the many promises he had so recently made 
in the time of trouble. This is often the way 
it is with those who once with much contrition 
resolved to forever serve the Lord. But did 
his Saviour forsake him because he became a 
backslider? Not at all. God’s infinite mercy 
is too great and too far reaching to forget those 
who in their human weakness become unmind- 
ful of Him. Divine pity follows us even when 
we slight it. Divine love first visits us in mer- 
Cy; and if this is neglected, frequently manifests 
itself by judgments and troubles. Such was 
the experience of John Croker. 

After the necessary months of waiting, the 
news came from England that his parents 
longed to see him. So his friends prepared for 
his return voyage. Passage was secured in a 
vessel bound for Newcastle. He was at this 
time about sixteen years of age, having resided 
in the Province of Pennsylvania four years. 

At the time they sailed, a war was in progress 
between France and England. All went well 
until they were within three hundred leagues 
of their destination, when they met three ships, 
towards which their captain directed his vessel. 
The three ships proved to be French privateers. 
They soon bid the English vessel to strike her 
colors, and quickly had a crew on board of her, 
dispersing the unfortunate captives in the three 
ships. The latter were stripped of most all 
their clothing, and their effects confiscated. 
Soon afterward the French ships were parted 
by a fog. The vessel young Croker was in, 
sailed away into the dreary North Atlantic, 
until compelled to lie to on account of coming 
into contact with many icebergs. 

A seafaring life is surrounded with great 
hardships in these days when human exposure 
and discomfort are reduced to a minimum. 
How much more trying was the condition in 
which this boy found himself. He bad but 
scant clothing to protect him against the chilling 
mists of the ocean. He depended upon his 
captors for such common food as they were 


His father wasa man of position in Plymouth, 
So when the boy was sent to sea, 


was provided. Whilst it was hoped that “ rough- 
ing it” would make him better appreciate his 


were not only to exercise an oversight of his 
conduct, but were to take care of the many 
personal effects that his fond parents sent along 
in the same vessel. 

When he started on the trip, according to 
the custom of the day, he was “ bound appren- 
tice” to a Friend, one John Shilson, whom he, 
with careful language s says, “ professed surgery.” 
Subsequent events would indicate that Shilson 
did not devote much time to instruction in the 
art of healing. After an uncomfortable voyage 
he landed in the little town of Philadelphia, 
four years after it had been founded by Wil- 
liam Penn. 

Soon after reaching Pennsylvania his master 
put him with the rest of the servants, into the 
woods to clear land fora farm. One year of 
hard work created a change in his feelings and 
aims. It would be a dangerous thing to send 
all boys from the safe environment of home- 
life in order to reform them; but the results 
connected with John Croker’s experience event- 
ually proved that his father and mother must 
have been Divinely guided when they did so 
with him. 

His diary says, “I often thought of my par- 
ents and their former care and advice; also of 
my stubborn, rebellious behaviour towards them, 
which often made me say, ‘ Lord, forgive me, 
and look down in mercy upon me.’ Thus I 
mourned many times; yet I soon got over it, 
and at times grew wanton and foolish with the 
rest of my fellows, and got over the reproofs of 
instructions that were at work in my heart, 
which reproofs and chastisements I was not 
willing to bear, but the Lord intended good to 
me, and did not leave striving (at times) in my 
soul; and troubles outwardly and inwardly 
followed one another, as the Lord saw good 
for ends best known to himself. He soon took 
my master and mistress. their daughter and 
maid-servant out of the world, by the distem- 
per of the country, which was then prevalent ; 
then all our affairs in the country were shut 
up, and I was destitute as well as other of the 
servants, some of whom soon went off.” pleased to bestow. For six dismal weeks he 

After the death of all the members of the | slept on the boards down in the nasty depths 
family, he joined in company with another lad | of the ship’s hold. Besides all this was the 
in occupying the house, where in the quiet of| grim uncertainty as to what his vindictive 
the woods, he was led to reflect on the strange} enemies might be induced to do with himself 
preservations that had followed him up to that | and companions, in order to dispose of them. 
time. The waves of the sea had not swallowed | Once they chased a ship expecting to attack 
him up, nor had the awful epidemic destroyed | her, but a near view made the French pirate 
his life on land, even though he had not been | fearful that he was not strong enough, so he 
acclimated to the country. Asa sense of these | let her proceed unmolested. Soon they fell in 
mercies overpowered him, a mighty love for} with a Dutch ves ssel, and captured her. She 
God was created within his breast. Repentance | proved a poor prize, only having on board 
for his wayward conduct overcame him. As|some ballast, and a few cheese. The vessel 
he sat alone in the woods with a Bible in his| and crew were rifled, and the Frenchmen took 
hand, he prayed very often that the path of] his new acquisition along with bim to Newfound- 
duty might be shown him, and that a way might | land. As they approached that forbidding 
be opened for him to return to his ‘father’s coast, the prisoners were all taken ashore to @ 
house. He was led to promise the Lord that | small island, upon which there were no houses, 
he would be obedient to his parents, and walk| nor any fresh water or shelter. They were 






this period; but fortunately did not want for 
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given a sail, and some oars and poles, where- 
with to make a rude tent. Here the twenty- 
eight captives passed their nights, without beds 
or covering, having only a little straw and 
stones for their pillows, with which they were 
forced to be content. “ Yet,” remarks John 
Croker, “I found God’s providence was over 
me, so that I was preserved healthy and sound. 
Oh! the great goodness of God is fresh in my 
mind now at the time of my writing this, 
and I hope the impression of it will remain as 
long as I live; so that I may never,forget what 
I met with in my youth, and how the Lord 
preserved me through it all.” 

The French visited them twice a week, 
bringing them some spruce beer, water, pork, 
and plenty of bread. ‘They ate very sparingly 
of the latter, laying it by in anticipation of 
needing it in the future. They hid it in some 
hollow rocks, so that their captors would not 
be hindered from bringing them their usual 
allowance. They were so fortunate as to catch 
plenty of lobsters, which were a great addition 
to their simple diet. For clothing, this lad 
who had been comfortably reared, had only 
one shirt, a pair of trousers and a hat, until 
some one took pity on him and gave him a 
pair of stockings and shoes. 

After six weeks passed in this miserable 
manner, the Englishmen contrived to escape. 
Let us revert to John Croker’s diary to read 
how their liberty was brought about. 

“There was an island at about halt-a-mile 
distance from us, which was inhabited by the 
French, for the fishing, whose boats went to 
and fro by us almost every day; and there 
were also on our island some pieces of boards 
and wood, which had been used, I suppose, by 
the Frenchmen at times when they dried the 
fish there, and were by them left; their boats 
were also lying at a wharf at the said inhabited 
island, but guarded as we afterward understood 
though then unknown to us. We one day took 
particular notice of one of their boats, which, 
with several others, lay near the said wharf; 
and our men proposed in the night, by a float, 
to endeavor to swim out and get the said boat. 
We therefore made a raft, by tying together 
with rope yarn such wood and ‘boards as we 
found on the island, and two of our men, not- 
withstanding several of the privateers were ly- 
ing by us as a guard, were so courageous, that 
they ventured in the night to stand on this 
raft we had made, and put off towards the boat 
we had observed. Having got to her they 
found nobody in her, and the watch or guard 
being in their huts very busy in discourse, those 
two men cut the moorings of the boat, and let 
her fall off with the tide, which was going out, 


and brought the boat towards us. 
(To be continued.) 


: ; ae For “THE FRIEND.” 
lhe following brief extract from a letter re- 


cently received from a Friend across the water, 
has some pertinent bearing on the music ques- 
tion and is submitted for insertion in Tue 
FRIEND. J. H. B. 
“T have never heard singing in a meeting- 
house. I cannot but feel that singing depends 
more upon the acquisition of an art than on the 
inflowings of grace, and that it will seldom oc- 
cur that a trained singer, pre-composed words, 
pre-composed tune or “melody, a devout heart 
and a Divine call will all be coincident in the 
production of a song of praise. The devout 
heart will melodiously respond to the call irre- 
spective of voice training, and the previously 
learned composition of verse and tune.” 


THE FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.’ 


Gather the Fragments. 

A small company of seriously minded people 
were conversing in the parlor of a person at 
Falls of Schuylkill, on the evening of the second 
of Eleventh ‘Month, 1894. Some of the anec- 
dotes related were interesting and instructive. 

One told of a goodly Methodist minister in 
England who was invited to partake of the 
hospitality of two Presbyterian women. As he 
was about lifting a cup of tea to his lips, one of 
his hostesses asked him whether he really be- 
lieved that all men might be saved through 
Christ. Heseemed shocked that any one should 
doubt what to his mind was one of the funda- 
mental principles of the Gospel—and at once 
quoted the Apostle’s expression : “ We see Jesus, 
who was made a little lower than the angels for 
the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honor, that He by the Grace of God should 
taste death for every min.” This language he 
thought was very comprehensive, and if any- 
body was left out it must be the women. To 
this remark no reply was made. 

Another spoke of Joseph Barker, an infidel 
lecturer from England, who visited this country 
years ago, disseminating his sentiments. He 
travelled as far West as Nebraska, and whilst 
there he awoke one morning to find that a ven- 
omous serpent had coiled itself on his breast 
while in bed, for the sake of the warmth, and 
was quietly sleeping there. He feared to dis- 
lodge it lest he should be bitten in the effort, 
und perish, so lay still, ina very anxious frame 
of mind. After a time the snake aroused itself 
and quietly glided away, leaving him unharmed. 
He felt his safety was due to a providential in- 
terposition on his behalf; and this weakened if 
it did not remove his sceptical notions. He 
finally became fully convinced of the truths of 
Christianity, and made a second visit to America, 
lecturing in vatious places, and endeavoring so 
far as he could, to remedy the mischief he had 
done in preaching infidelity. Among other places 
he was at Longwood, in Chester Co., Pennsy!l- 
vania, and after he had spoken, a woman arose, 
who said that Joseph Barker's lecture in his 
former visit had led her husband to adopt in- 
fidel sentiments, and now she wanted him to 
remove those doctrines from his mind, and bring 
him back to the Christian faith. J. Barker 
seemed to feel deeply the responsibility he had 
incurred, dropped his head, and sat for a con- 
siderable time, with his elbows resting on his 
knees. What the result was, as to the poor, 
misled auditor, I did not learn. 

A turn in the conversation reminded one of 
the company of the rebuke administered by 
Thomas Story, one of the early ministers in our 
Society, to an Episcopal priest with whom he 
met when Thomas was visiting one of his rela- 
tives near London. He says: “This strange 
priest not knowing the relation among us, and 
looking upon me as a bird of different feather, 
began to peck at me by several sour hints. At 
length he moved a plain accusation, and said, 

‘You deny the ordinances of Christ, water bap- 
tism. and the Lord’s Supper ?” 

“I replied, “Thou hast not heard me say 
anything on these subjects ; how dost thou there- 
fore know what I deny or affirm?’ Then said 
he, ‘I perceive you are of a sect that does deny 
them.’ ‘ What authority has thou,’ I said, ‘ for 
water baptism? He was ready with that much 
mistaken text: “Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing,” &e. 
commandment given by Christ to his apostles ; 


but dost thou think this is a command to thee; 
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‘ This,’ said I, “ was a 
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for thou seems to be a teacher of the people; hast 
thou any authority by this text? Upon this he 
hesitated a little, and the justice began to smile ; 
the pause being over, the priest answered, yes. 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘how many nations hast thou 
travelled through in this work? How many 
taught and baptized?’ His countenance began 
a little to alter, and then he replied, ‘I have 
never been out of England. My next question 
was: ‘In how many counties of England hast 
thou travelled in this service?” He answered 
he had not travelled in any on that account. 
Then said [, ‘Thou wicked and unfaithful ser- 
vant, out of thine own mouth shalt thou be 
thou hast here affirmed before these 
witnesses, that the Lord Jesus hath commanded 
thee to teach and baptize all nations, and thou 
urt set down in a corner, and has not baptized 
any one.” Upon this the counsellor laughed 
outright, and the other priests smiled.” Then 
said the justice. ‘Sir, this gentleman is my 
near relation, a cousin-german. You will get 
nothing by meddling with him on these subjects.’ 
So the matter was dropped.” 

The conversation continued until the timecame 
for going into a Methodist meeting-house near 
hy, where a public meeting had been appointed. 
When the company seemed somewhat settled, 
the pastor who had charge of the congregation 
that usually met in that building arose, and in 
suitable language exhorted the company to feel 
after the Spirit of God in their own hearts. If 
they did so, he believed it would be a profitable 
meeting, &c. After a time of silence, one of the 
visitors arose and addressed the audience in an 
affectionate manner, quoting, among other Scrip- 
ture passages, the exhortation, “ Walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith ye are called.” This 
was the more noteworthy, because after he had 
finished, another arose, saying that this sen- 
tence had been impressed on his mind soon after 
entering the house. The Apostle Paul in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, addresses them as 
“ealled to be saints,” and that is the high vo- 
cation [calling], enjoined upon all Christians, 
Peter, in his first general epistle to the Church, 
tells them, “ Ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people.” 
This is the standard which we should set before 
us, as the mark of the prize of our high calling. 

We were reminded that the world would 
judge of Christianity more by the lives of its 
professors than by their words; and were ear- 
nestly exhorted to let our light so shine before 
men, that others seeing our good works might 
glorify our Father who is in Heaven. 

J. W. 
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Privcrpces do not change, but the recogni- 
tion of them does. Polygamy was as truly hos- 
tile to the principle on which the family is 
founded in the days of Abraham or Moses as it 
is today; but the progress in the understand- 
ing of this truth has been such that a man who 
would now countenance polygamy must be a 
worse man than one of its advocates in olden 
time. So, again, it is with slavery, or the lot- 
tery, or dram- selling, or wine-drinking; what 
our fathers thought ‘about it is one thing, what 
we ought to think about it is another thing. A 
man may say, with all reasonableness and sincer- 
ity, “ My father was an upright and godly man, 
and he always had wine on his family table.” 

Sut when that same man says, “ Because my 
father, in his day, saw no wrong in having wine 
on his family table, I can see no wrong in that 
practice in my day,” he fails to speak with rea- 
sonableness, however sincere he may be. Social 
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dard to-day than a generation ago. 





THE UNBARRED DOOR. 


When on Columbia’s Eastern plains 
Still roamed her forest child, 

And the new homes of Europe’s sons 
Were rising in the wild, 

Upon a clearing in the woods 
Amos had built his cot, 

And tilled his little farm, and lived 
Contented with his lot. 
























A just, peace-loving man was he, 
Kind unto all, and true; 

And well his ever open door 
The wandering Indian knew. 
But often were the settlers’ lands 

By force or fraud obtained, 
And to the red-man dispossessed, 
Revenge alone remained. 


And round the blazing fire of logs, 
When winter nights were cold, 

To shuddering listeners dreadful tales 
Of Indian raids were told. 

But Amos feared not, though his home 
All undefended lay ; 

And still his never-bolted door 
Was open night and day. 












One morn a neighbor passed in haste— 
“ Indians, they say, are nigh; 

So Amos, bar your door to-night, 
And ‘ keep your powder dry, ” 

“Nay, friend,” he said, “the God I serve 

Commands me not to kill; 

And sooner would I yield my life 
Than disobey his will. 


One gun I have, but used alone 
Against the wolf or bear; 

To point it at my fellow-man 
My hand would never dare 

But I will put the thing away— 
They shall not see it here; 

For the old gun in hands unskilled, 
Might do some harm, I fear, 


Besides, the Indians are my friends— 
They would not do me ill; 

Here they have found an open door, 
And they shall find it still.” 

“Well,” said the neighbor, as he went, 

My path is not so clear; 

If wretches come to take my life, 
I mean to sel] it dear.” 


But the good wife of Amos stood 

And listened with affright ; 
“ Unless,” she said, “the door is fast 

I shall not sleep to-night.” 

They barred the door, and soon the wife 
Was wrapped in slumbers deep ; 

But Amos turned and tossed about, 
And vainly tried to sleep 


Then came a voice within his heart, 
A mild rebuke it bore ; 

It whispered “ Thou of little faith, 
Why hast thou barred thy door. 
Weak is that poor defense of thine, 

Against a hostile band ; 
Stronger than strongest fortresses, 
The shadow of my hand. 


Hast thou not said these many times, 
That I have power to save, 

As when my servant’s trembling feet 
Were sinking in the wave? 

Now let thy actions with thy words 
In full accord agree, 

Rise quickly and unbolt thy door, 
And trust alone in Me.” 


Then Amos from his bed arose, 
And softly trod the floor, 

Crept down the stairs, and noiselessly 
Unbarred the cottage door. 

Then forth he looked into the night— 
Starlight it was, and still ; 

And slowly rose the waning moon 
Behind the tree-fringed hill. 


wine-drinking marks a lower Christian stan- 
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He looked with trustful, reverent gaze 
Up to the starry sky, 

As meets a child with loving glance 
A tender father’s eye. 

The cloud was lifted from his mind, 
His doubts were over now, 

The cool air breathed a kiss of peace 
Upon his tranquil brow. 


On the 3rd he was at a meeting at Squan, 
“in which I had to set forth the great privilege 
mankind enjoyed by the coming of Christ, and 
his propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of man- 
kind. Yet a faith in Him is not sufficient with. 
out works.” 

From this point he went southward along the 
coast, visiting Friends. At Little Egg Harbor, 
“Thad to set forth the need of abiding under 
Divine direction, to be made able to bring forth 
memorials to the advantage of those with whom 
we converse.” At a meeting on the upper end 
of Great Egg Harbor, “I had to recommend a 
conformity to the dictates of the holy Law- 
giver in their own hearts; and against a con- 
formity to the world and its ways; and a labor 
to witness a being trausformed by a renewal of 
the mind.” : 

A meeting near the lower end of Great Egg 
Harbor “ was owned by the Lord’s good pres 
ence, in whom is life. In which meeting I 
had to encourage to labor to have the hope of 
eternal life renewed ; and the way to attain it 
through a life of self-denial. 

“On the 9th I had a meeting at Cape May, 
in which I had to set forth the limits of Satan’s 
power over mankind and the unlimited power 
of God, and the way of his working by con- 
vincing the judgments, wooing and inviting, 
and not forcing into his service. 

“On the 11th I had a meeting at Greenwich, 
in which I had to set forth the way to attain to 
a peaceable possession in the Truth.” 

“On the 12th had a meeting at Alloway's 
Creek, which was a dull, afflicting meeting; and 
I had not much to say to them, but to recom- 
mend them to wait to feel the arising of life in 
an immediate way, this being acceptable to 
[God.]” 

“On the 13th had a meeting at the meeting- 
house at the head of Alloway’s Creek, in which 
I had set forth the goodness of God in sending 
his Son into the world to redeem man out of 
the fall; and the danger of depending on an 
imputation of righteousness without witnessing 
a state of purification.” After this he attended 
the Quarterly Meeting at Salem, and on the 
18th had a meeting at Pile’s Grove, in which I 
had to set forth that the works of creation 
praised the great Creator, and that it is the 
pure in heart that serve God; and the way to 
attain a purity of heart.” 

On the 19th attended a meeting near Solo- 
mon Lippincott’s, “in which I had to exhort to 
labor to witness the baptizing power of Jesus 
Christ to cleanse them from dead works, and 
not have any dependence on any outward cere- 
monies.” 

“On the 20th had a meeting at Woodbury 
Creek, in which I had to trace the fall of man, 
and the way to attain to the primitive state of 
innocency ; and to beware of depending on 
Christ’s righteousness being imparted, without 
being cleansed from sin.” 

After this he was at a few other meetings, 
and came home on the 26th, having ridden on 
this journey nearly six hundred miles. 

In the Fifth Month of 1770, Joshua Brown 
left home to visit the meetings of Friends in 
New England, his Monthly Meeting having 
granted him a certificate for that purpose, and 
“committed him to the protection of Divine 
Providence in his undertaking.” Intending to 
reach Flushing, on Long Island, in time for the 
Yearly Meeting there, he stopped at Trenton, 
an there “had an exercising meeting, not much 
to satisfaction, being baptized into their dis- 
tressed state.” At Stony Brook Meeting he 


















Then back to his forsaken bed 
He softly groped his way, 

And slept the slumber of the just, 
Until the dawn of day. 

That night a painted warrior band 
Through the dark forest sped, 
With steps as light upon the leaves 

As panther’s stealthy tread. 






They reached the farm—“ We make no war 
With good and faithful men,” 

The forest Indian turned and said— 
“Here dwells a son of Penn.” 

“ Brother, if still his heart is right, 

How shall we surely know ?” 

Answered another, “ Time brings change, 
And oft turns friend to foe.” 

















Then said the first one: “I will go 
And gently try the door; 

If open still, it proves his heart 
Is as it was before.” 

It yielded, and they entered in, 
Across the room they stept, 

And came where Amos and his wife 
Calm and unconscious slept, 












With tomahawk and scalping-knife, 
They stood beside the pair; 

A solemn stillness filled the room— 
An angel-guard was there— 

When eye sought eye, and seemed to say, 
“ How sound the good man sleeps! 

So may they rest and fear no ill, 
Whom the Great Spirit keeps.” 
















Then noiselessly they left the house, 
And closed the door behind, 

And on their deadly war-trail passed 
Some other prey to find. 

And horror shrieked around their steps, 
And bloodshed marked their way, 

And many homes were desolate 
When rose another day, 












But Amos with a thankful heart 
Greeted the morning light. 

And knew not until after years, 
How near was Death that night. 









Joshua Brown. 
(Continued from page 141.) 

On the twenty-second day of the Tenth Month, 
1761, J. Brown left home to visit some of the 
meetings in New Jersey. His intention was to 
reach Shrewsbury in time to attend the “ Yearly 
Meeting ” held there. This was not a Yearly 
Meeting in the sense in which we now under- 
stand the term, but an annual gathering of the 
people, mainly for devotional purposes, which 
in the early days of our Society were held in 
many places. Although delayed by a very 
heavy rain, he reached his destination on the 
26th, attended the Quarterly Meeting, and on 
the 27th was at the concluding meeting for 
worship. At Woodbridge Meeting on the 29th, 
he says: “I had to recommend an awful atten- 
tion on God, and a seeking to Him for Divine 
wisdom.” After visiting Rahway and Plain- 
field, he was again at Shrewsbury on the first of 
Eleventh Month, “In which meeting,” he says, 
“T had to recommend the excellency of silent 
waiting and inward attention on God; as also 
the need of immediate help from God to be 
instructed in the mysteries of his kingdom. 
The second day of the month I attended their 
Monthly Meeting, in which my mind was cov- 
ered with a sense of unfaithfulness, which caused 


death and darkness and a libertine spirit to pre- 
vail. 
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“was engaged to speak of true prayer, and had 
a good degree of satisfaction, which gave me 
some encouragement to go on my journey.” His 
route lay through Rahway, Elizabeth Town, and 
across Staten Island, from which he was fer- 
ried over the Narrows to Long Island. At the 
Yearly Meeting, he had some service to satis- 
faction. After the Yearly Meeting he visited 
several places. At Cowneck, “I had to speak 
of Lazarus and the rich man.” “ At.Matinicock 
I had to labor and travail that they might wit- 
ness the new birth formed in them.” At Beth- 
phage, “ I had to recommend to them a thought- 
fulness about the bondage of their negroes, and 
to look closely to the law of doing by them as 
they would be done by.” 

From Oyster Pond point they were ferried 
over the Sound about eighteen miles to Groton. 
On their way from this place to Newport, he 
mentions calling at Thomas Hazard’s in Rhode 
Island, and dining. The Yearly Meeting com- 
menced at Portsmouth on the sixth day of the 
Sixth Month, and held tl the 11th. “ In several 
of the meetings, I had some opportunity to dis- 
charge myself of the exercise that attended my 
mind, and had many sittings in divers families 
to my satisfaction. Before I leave Newport I 
must mention some exercise I met with in one 
of the meetings of ministers. A sense of un- 
easiness covered my mind to that degree that 
it smelt loathsome, and it even stood in my way 
of appearing; and I thought that I had so clear 
a sense and feeling of the uncleanness of one 
man in the meeting, that I could even have 
Jaid my hand on his head.” 

Joshua Brown attended several other meetings 
in that part of New England, in one of which, 
he says, “ 1 was much exercised with a polluted 
spirit attending one or more that were there, 
believing that if there is not a repenting or for- 
saking, that something will appear that is very 
reproachful to the individual and to the cause 
of Truth ; and I had to encourage some others 
to persevere in a religious course of life, being 
sensible of a living remnant among them.” 

On the 19th he set off by water in order to 
go to Nantucket. He got through what is 
called Wood's Hole, a narrow, difficult passage, 
but the wind turning against them, they took 
shelter at Holmes Hole, a harbor on Martha’s 
Vineyard, which is still much used by coasting 
vessels. They reached Nantucket on the 21st, 
and attended several meetings there, it being 
the time when a Yearly Meeting was held, 
there. J.B. remarks, “There are many tender 
Friends on that island, as well as many that 
are sitting down at ease, and indifferency about 
religion, which my mind was much concerned 
for, and engaged to speak for their state and 
condition in their public meetings.” He visited 
several Friends who were by reason of weak- 
ness of body confined at home. 

After leaving Nantucket, he visited Falmouth, 
Yarmouth and Sandwich. In this latter place, 
at the Quarterly Meeting of ministers, he says: 
“T met with a Friend with whom I had been 
afflicted before at Newport and at his own meet- 
ing; and had something close to deliver, again 
being sensible of his being leprous and unclean. 
After the Monthly Meeting was over, I could 
not be clear without telling him, ‘ Thou art the 
man,’ which was not pleasant to me as a man; 
but I had satisfaction in doing it, although 
he seemed insensible of his uncleanliness, but 
seemed whole. 

“At a meeting in Boston, I was concerned 
to exhort Friends to live, agreeably to the doc- 
trine of Christ, in innocency and simplicity, 










THE FRIEND. 


innocency might give them boldness, if they 


should be called before the kings of the earth. 


In the said meeting, I was never more sensible 
of the necessity of Friends keeping out of the 
commotions of the earth, as we are not sensible 
how far the Almighty may suffer a trying season 
to come,” 


The exercise of mind felt by Joshua Brown 
on this occasion evidently refers to the civil 
commotions then existing, and growing out of 
the disputes between the American colouies and 
the government of Great Britain on the subject 
of taxation. It was peculiarly appropriate in 
Boston, for that place was one in which party 
feelings ran high. Thoughtful Friends who 
watched over the flock, with desires for their 
preservation, were at that time becoming alarmed 
at the symptoms of coming troubles, which 
soon after plunged our people into the calamities 
of war. Four years before this visit of Joshua 
Brown, the Meeting for Sufferings of the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia had issued a circular 
minute to its Monthly Meetings, cautioning 
Friends to keep out of the political tumults 
and agitations of the day. Again in 1769, the 
Meeting for Sufferings issued an epistle “ to our 
Friends and brethren in these and the adjacent 
provinces, earnestly exhorting them “ to guard 
against promoting or joining in any measures 
proposed for the support of our civil liberties ; 
which, on mature consideration, may appear 
not to be dictated by the wisdom from above, 
which is pure, peaceable and gentle.” 

In 1773 the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia 
concluded to revive its former advices, “exciting 
all amongst us to avoid joining with or coun- 
tenancing any measures which may be proposed 
by the people for asserting their civie rights 
and privileges in a way not consistent with our 
peaceable profession and principles.” 

As the difficulties increased, the care of the 
Yearly Meeting and the urgency of its appeals 
kept pace with the necessity of the case. 

(To be continued.) 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Autumn Leaves. 


wind and rain, 
most of the leaves from our deciduous trees, so 
that in many places the ground is pretty well 
covered with them. Many of them through 
the fading away of the green substance, have 
become quite transluscent, and exhibit very 
clearly the numerous vessels that enter into 
their composition. In walking out about tae 
last of the Tenth Month, I was impressed with 
the beauty and symmetry of arrangement of the 
main tubes which seem to determine the shape 
and outline of the leaves. 

Leaves are often called the lungs of the plant, 
and are the organs in which the sap taken up by 
the rvotlets, is exposed to the action of light 
and air and digested and converted into the 
proper nourishment of the plant. These changes 
are believed to take place in the green cellular 
matter of the leaf. The fibres or veins which 
arrested my attention form the skeleton or 
frame-work of the leaf, giving it firmness and 
support; and also serving for the conveyance 
and distribution of the sap. On emptying on 
to the desk the basket of leaves gathered dur- 
ing my walk, I find some in which the main 
stem of the leaf is continued to the extreme 
point, forming a midrib, on each side of this 
branch. out numerous smaller parallel . ribs, 


and keep out of the commotions of the world’s | whose length determine the width of the leaf. 
people, that if a trying season should come, their | These secondary ribs are connected by many 





The lateness of the season, and the action of 
have caused the downfall of 
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cross fibres still smaller, and their sub-divisions 
permeate every part of the included space, so 
that every cell of the green portion of the leaf 
would be supplied during life, with its share of 
the sap to be acted on within its substance. 
The cellular substance is softer and more perish- 
able than the fibrous tissue, so that we often see 
leaves which have been exposed to the rains of 
winter, and from which the cells have been wash- 
ed away, which exhibit beautiful specimens of leaf 
anatomy. The same thing is sometimes done 
artificially, by macerating leaves in water till 
the green matter decays, and then carefully 
washing it away with a stream of water. 

As familiar examples of leaves such as I have 
been describing, | may mention the chestnut 
and beach, in which a main central rib is pre- 
served and the outline of the leaf is regular and 
simple. But I found in my collection some 
buttonwood leaves, in which the central rib 
speedily sub-divides into three main branches, 
each of which has its own set of interlacing 
fibres, so that the whole leaf appears to be com- 
posed of three leaves united on the adjacent 
edges, and forming what is called a lobed leaf, 
in which the extremities only are separate. 
The number of branches into which the midrib 
is divided determines the number of lobes. 
Some sugar maple leaves on the desk, show five 
main branches of the midrib, and each of these 
has its own lobes, so that the leaves are five- 
lobed. 

I do not wish to extend these remarks toa 
tedious length, but simply to indicate that an 
examination of the fibrous structure of the 
many kinds of leaves now lying before the ob- 
server may furnish him some interest and in- 
struction. J. W. 
















































































































































































































































































Overcoming Evil with Good. 


There was much suffering among the poorer 
portion of the inhabitants of the island of Nan- 
tucket during the Revolutionary war, in conse- 
quence of the forced suspension of their whaling 
business, added to which much uncertainty was 
felt for property, if not lives, because of their 
liability to visits from privateers, there being 
no defences of a warlike character. Yet that 
they were not void of some better defence the 
following incident will show. This I had from 
a perfectly reliable source. 

One day a vessel flying English colors an- 
chored off the harbor where she could command 
the town with her guns, and the people were 
naturally in a state of much anxiety as to their 
fate, which drew many to the landing to watch 
the progress of events. Soon a boat was seen 
putting off from the vessel, and when the officer 
stepped ashore, William Rotch,a worthy Friend, 
extensively engaged in the whale fishery, ad- 
vancing took him by the hand, saying, “I 
would be glad to have thee come to my house.” 
The officer supposing no doubt that so friendly 
a reception could only come from one in sym- 
pathy with the British government, went with 
him, leaving the boat’s crew to await orders. 
After conversing a while William perceiving, I 
suppose his visitor somewhat uneasy, said “I 
would like thee to stay and take thy dinner with 
me.” After the meal was over, the officer feel- 
ing that he must be about the business he was 
despatched for, said to his host, “I came here 
for plunder, and I would like you to tell me as 
a friend where I had better begin.” William 
replied, “I do not know any. better-place for 
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thee to begin than right here at my house, for 
I am better able to bear the loss than most.” 
The ofticer looked at him curiously a minute and 
then said, “Are there any more men like you on 
this island?” “ Yes,” said the other, “ there are 
a great many better men than me here.” ‘‘ Then 
I would like to see some of them.” “ Well I will 
introduce thee to some of our citizens.” They 
walked down the street, and being about to 
enter a store William said to his companion, 
“ This man I am about to introduce thee to, dis- 
tributed eight hundred barrels of flour among 
the poor of the island last winter.” They talked 
a few minutes, coming to another place of busi- 
ness, he told of some similar act of charity done 
by its proprietor. Upon going out of this place 

the officer held out a hand to William and say- 
ing “farewell,” proceeded to his boat, pulled 
for the ship, which soon weighed her anchor 
and sailed peacefully away. We cannot tell 
what kind of a report was carried to her com- 
mander, but evidently there was little disposi- 
tion to try another hand at it How much better 
this than pointing guns at the invader who then 
could have entered upon his work with avidity. 
Whereas he found it a task entirely too heavy 
for him. 

Martha Routh in her very instructive account 
of her voyage to this country, spake of this W. 
Rotch as a fellow passenger, and he not only 
took her to his home, but his daughter travelled 
extensively with her as companion. William's 
business on the other side of the water had been 
to find a place where he could carry on the 
whaling business. For after the Revolutinary 
war, the sperm oil, the principal product of the 
Nantucket fisheries was subject to so heavy an 
import duty into England, where it had been 
principally sent, as to destroy all the profits of 
the business. Applying first to the English gov- 
ernment, they refused to entertain his proposal, 
to their regret, when afier obtaining the consent 
of France he for several years carried on his 
business successfully at Dunkirk, till the break- 
ing out of war between England and France in- 
duced him to transfer it again to his native place. 

A valued friend informed me that Quakers 
had stood high in public estimation at Nan- 
tucket for honesty in business transactions, but 
that about the early part of this century several 
transactions sadly lowered this standing, of these 
I will relate one. A member whose business 
it was to bring coal from Philadelphia, was in- 
structed by a merchant, not a Friend, to buy 
for him one hundred barrels of flour, which he 
did, paying for them four hundred dollars, and 
taking bill and receipt, enclosed it to the per- 
son he bought for. Next day news from Eu- 
rope put up the price of flour one dollar a 
barrel, and finding he had neglected to mail 
his letter and judging no one would ever know 
of it, concluded he might safely make a neat 
little one hundred dollars by sending a bill for 
five dollars per barrel, instead of the one so op- 
portunely forgotten. This our broad-brimmed 
Quaker did, and when he was through with his 
business ashore, put his “long togs” in his 
chest and donning his sea rig started for home. 
The chest was in due time sent up to his house, 
when-his wife overhauling it, as she took upa 
coat a letter fell out, which finding it addressed 
to their neighbor, she very innocently sent to 
him. Thus he had both bills in his desk, and 
when our Quaker came in to settle, the one for 
five hundred dollars was handed to him and he 
asked if that was right, and upon his saying 
“yes” the former one was produced and he 
asked what that meant. 
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Such circumstances at the hands of those 
making a plain and consistent appearance could 
not but have a very unfavorable effect on the 
Society at large. Sad that any should thas, 
“ Bring up an evil report” of that good cause 
our forefathers suffered so much for. We will 
relieve this dark picture by presenting one of a 
brighter shade. 

The islanders depending almost wholly on 
coal for fuel, and the harbor being at times 
blocked with ice, no vessel can approach; thus 
in severe winters much sufferings had ensued. 
On one occasion for some six weeks no vessel had 
been able to effect a landing, and consequently 
there was great distress. Now a certain Quaker, 
Captain Gifford, was standing off and on with 
his sloop loaded with coal, waiting for a chance 
to run in, and knowing the state of affairs on 
the island, and that he could get any price 
which he chose to ask for his load, he real- 
ized that there might be some conflict between 
his principles and his pocket. So as he was 
. standing in” he said to himself as he walked 
the deck, “I’ve got to act conscience to-day.’ 
Before he had dropped anchor he was boarded 
ey a coal dealer, who said to him, “ Well 

Cap’en, I guess you've about hit it this cruise, 
I expect you'll want more’n you usual seven 
dollars a ton. Well I'll have to take your hull 
cargo, and as I like to do a square thing by a 
friend, I'll give you twelve dollars a ton for it.” 
“ No,” says Captain Gifford, “ thee can have one 
ton of my coal for eight dollars, thee cannot 
have any more.” By this time one of the richest 
men on the island had procured a boat and 
come off to be in time, who said, “I want ten 
tons of your coal at your own price. I have 
suffered enough for once.” “ No,” says Captain 

Gifford, “thee can have one ton for eight dol- 
lars, no one shall have more.” This he called 
“acting conscience ;” and truly it was honora- 
ble in him not to take advantage of their neces- 
sity. “I say unto you whatsoever measure ye 
mete to others it shall be meted to you again. 
If his usual wholesale price was seven dollars 
no one could reasonably blame him for acting 
the retailer at eight dollars, especially as he had 
likely waited some time for opportunity to get in. 

. — 
For “THE FRIEND.” 

As “the kingdom of God cometh not by ob- 
servation ” that is to the natural unregenerate 
mind, the thought arises “ him that hath an ear to 
hear let him hear what the spirit sayeth to the 
churches.” “ Because the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can 
he understand them, because they are spiritu- 
ally discerned.” The Gospel dispensation de- 
mands first a real new birth—except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God, 
&c. In Christ’s intercourse with Peter, as re- 
corded in the sixteenth chapter of Matthew, we 


see the gradual unfolding and development of 


the spiritual understanding, to hear spiritual 
things. Christ declared that not one jot or 
tittle of the law shall pass away until it is ful- 
filled ; and, He practised all that is written in 
the law, in subjection to the various forms and 
modes of worship and practices in social life, 
from the marriage feast in Cana to the eating 
of the last passover. Christ told Peter, flesh 
and blood have not revealed this (that Jesus 


| was the Christ) unto thee, but my Father who 


is in heaven. His exhortation to 
Gethsemane is a warning to all. 
and pray, 
why? 
The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is 


Peter at 
Watch ye 


lest ye enter into temptation, and 








weak, 
awakened his feelings and “ Peter went out and 
wept bitterly.” 
and forgiving love, and he did not go and hang 
himself in despair. 
that to his wounded spirit the message, “ tell 
Peter I am risen,’ 
hope. It is to this tr uly awakened state that the 
Shepherd speaketh, I have yet many things to 
say unto you but ye cannot bear them now, but 
when He the spirit of Truth cometh, ke. It 
was not to the Pharisees and scribes—the learn- 
ed in the letter—that Christ taught the secret 
intent of true worship under the Gospel dispen- 
sation, but to a poor woman that “ perceived” 
thou art a prophet, and where this perception 
or a true hunger and thirst after it is not real- 
ized, there is but little use in reasoning about 
spiritual worship, as the sensual mind wants 
nothing but its own gratification in created ob- 
jects whether in nature or art, kindling a fire, 
surrounding itself with sparks, saying aha, I 
am warm ; 
mains a wordly professor ; but God is a spirit; 


















giveth it understanding ” 
“They that worship Him, must worship Him 
in spirit and truth,” 
ther himself seeketh such to worship.” 
is no limitation to time or place, nor is there 
any division of time, “ He seeketh such,” 
times and in all places. 


highest degree of spiritual life? 
tion of the law with all its ceremonial services 


see them. 
and spake of the glorious kingdom of Christ, 


strength. 


































After Peter had denied his Lord, a look 
He was quickened by redeeming 
However, we cannot doubt, 


’ was laden with comfort and 


yet like the door on its hinges, re- 


“and there isa spirit in man and the Almighty 
as it is able to bear. 


and we are told “the Fa- 
There 


at all 


The first proposition by P. C. G. repeated in 


the American Friend, Seventh Month 26th, “on 
music and singing,” 
Scriptures is objection made to music, but on 
the contrary, they appear to support and com- 
mand it.” 


is “that nowhere in the 


I shall answer this first by asking another. 
What are the means most productive of the 
The dispensa- 


was but a shadow of the good things to come, but 


the kings and prophets that would have seen the 


things the true follower of Jesus saw, did not 
David and Isaiah who in spirit saw 


recommend silence before the Lord and patient 
waiting, as the means for the renewal of spiritual 
“They believed in the invisible.” 
I am one, who with thousands under our name, 
was brought up under all the advantages music 
and singing could afford, and that it has had 
to many, as children, a helpful influence, I 
freely own. So, the participation of the ordi- 
nances was to me for a time seasons of refresh- 
ment from the Lord, “but when we become 
men we put off childish things,” when we came 
to enjoy the substance of things hoped for, the 
shadows passed away. Instead of using sensual 
means to produce feelings of devotion, the in- 
ward eye of the mind is kept single to God, 
waiting to receive not of our choosing, that 
which we stand in need of for the true develop- 
ment of spiritual life and power. 

And oh how doth Christ’s new dispensation 
differ from men’s own choosing? “I came not 
to bring peace upon earth (the sensual nature) 
but a sword.” Bow thy neck to his yoke, that 
thy heart may be opened to understand the 
Scripture. The Scriptures is a sealed book 
until He that has the keys of David opens ther 
to our understanding. I therefore do not won- 
der that Friends did not, until twenty-five years 
after G. F’s death make disciplinary objection 
against music and singing, they were dead to 
music. I know from experience its pay, its 
emptiness, but as soon as the unregenerated and 
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unexperienced birthright members came to man- 
hood the necessity for a law against an encroach- 
ing enemy was apparent to the living Seed for 
the preservation of their tender offspring, no 
father or mother can transmit spiritual graces 
to their children. 

To our fathers was entrusted the revival of 
primitive Christianity, and their trumpet gave 
no uncertain sound. Who will prepare himself 
for war against a regression which so fully leads 
back into that in which many were found when 
the Gospel message was first sounded. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Word to Encourage and Strengthen that 
which Remains. 


To every one whom it may concern, both 
older and younger, does the writer address 
these lines; but more especially the younger 
class, and those who have not yet been made 
willing to bow their necks to Christ’s yoke, and 
show forth to the world on whose side they are. 
Dear friends, this is our day and generation, 
and our time is fast passing away, and our 
work is to be done in the day time, before the 
night of death cometh, for then there is no 
coming back to live our lives over. So that I 
want to encourage the class | am addressing to 
think on these things. As we look around, we 
see how our dear older Friends are passing 
away from our midst, from works to rewards, 
and others of them as it were, on the brink of 
the grave. To whom, then, are we to look to 
take the place of these, but to you, dear young 
and younger Friends; and if you are not wil- 
ling to close in with the day of visitation, and 
come under his prevaring hand, I fear others 
will be called in to take your places from with- 
out the pale of our Society. Dun't outlive the 
day of your visitation. 

I remember the exhortation—* O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickcns under her wings and ye would 
not.” But may I not hope that there may be a 
giving up to that which is made known, in the 
day of his power, and that you may wait, as 
Mary did of old, to hear the gracious words 
that proceed out of his mouth, telling you what 
to do and what to leave undone? Our blessed 
Lord waits long to be gracious, and is full of 
tender mercy and compassion; but if his en- 
treaties are not heeded from time to time, the time 
will come when He will cease to strive; then 
awful the day when the final reckoning comes. 

But may it be so with you, dear ones, who- 
ever you are, that you will be so wrought upon 
with his love that you will not be able to resist, 
but will have to follow on in the light and 
openings that are unfolded in the secret of the 
heart. And by being faithful to that which is 
made known and keeping a single eye towards 
the dear Master, you will be led on step by step, 
until you become valiants in the Lord’s army. 

There are many up and down amongst us 
who have bright talents, that are buried as it 
were; but if there was a willingness to come 
under the Lord’s preparing hand to be moulded 
and fashioned as He wills, such would become 
bright and polished instruments in the Church. 
May the dear Master breathe on us the breath 
of life, that there may still be living souls 

























ears will be unstopped, and the blind eyes be 
opened by Him who can “heal the sick and 
raise the dead,” and who has the same power 
to-day as in any time that is past. 





raised up from amongst the dead, when the deaf 


THE FRIEND. 


“Seek ye the Lord while He may be found’ 
call ye upon Him while He is near.” 
E. C. C. 


Pa., Eleventh Month, 1894. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 

Burning Grass.—W hen the sun began to fall 
low in the sky, and then we gathered up our 
traps, and proc: eded to retrace our steps through 
the long grass—a most toilsome and tedious pro- 
cess, which set us thinking how it might be 
overcome. In a little time a bright idea oc- 
curred to me, and calling to L , who was 
up to his eyes in dry herbage, I proposed, as 
there did not seem to be anybody but ourselves 
on the hills, to set fire to the grass. No sooner 
said than done. My companion was on his 
knees in a moment, with a box of matches, and 
as soon as he had put a light into the grass a 
bright crimson flame shot high into the air, 
and we turned and ran for our lives to wind- 
ward. I never saw anything burn as that hill 
did. In half a minute the fire was twenty 
yards wide and utterly beyond human control. 
In a minute it was a seething mass of flame, 
stretching far to the right and left; and then, 
under the influence of a fresh breeze, it advanced, 
leaping and crackling up the hillside like the 
long line of an army, beneath a dense canopy 
of smoke. Nothing could resist it! Before it 
lay the long yellow grass that had been drying 
fur a month under a fierce Indian sun, and as 
the fire roared up the mountain, the herbage 
burst into yellow flame, the rocks split with 
dull thuds amongst showers of sparks; tall 
bamboos struggled for a moment while the 
flames twined round them, like a bright-flowered 
creeper, and then came crashing down, until 
at last the jungle on top of the ridge was reached 
und the flames surged against the dense green 
barrier, leaping to the tops of the trees, and 
frightening out scores of bewildered birds, while 
the bushes and stems, too green to burn, suapped 
and withered.—* On the Indian Hills.” 





Making a Coffee Plantation.—W hen it is tirst 
decided to open a garden, the Englishman 
comes up to the jungle, and, pitching temporary 
encampment at a convenient spot near a streain, 
proceeds, with a dozen or two of coolies, to 
drive Janes through the tangled undergrowth 
to mark out the margins of his first “ clearings.” 
Perhaps his base line is twenty chains due south, 
then he works due east, north and west, until 
he has completed the square; and all trees in 
that enclosure are doomed, so that the squirrels 
and monkeys had better remove their families 
as speedily as may be. For soon the sound 
of the axes is heard falling sharp and quick 
all day long, and one by one the forest mon- 
archs snap, and come rushing down to earth, 
breaking and bending all their neighbors, until 
the place is one wild scene of confusion—great 
tree trunks in ali sorts of wonderful positions 
and angles, and ten feet deep of withering fo- 
liage and broken branches on the ground. 
During three long “hot months” of the year 
this lies drying under the fierce sun, a mourn- 
ful wilderness of mournful grandeur, until the 
planter sees the sky clouding, and knows the 
rains are coming, when he goes one windy 
morning and, with a single match, fires the 
mighty pile. Then the flames spread far and 
near, and the thick yellow smoke hides the 
sky, while the clearing burns night and day 
for a week or more. Meantime the planter 
has either made a “nursery,” where he should 
have by this time a sufficient quantity of care- 
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fully tended and watered young coffee plants, 
about a foot high, or has to get his stock else- 
where. As soon as the clearing is burnt out, 
the assistant is sent on with bands of coolies, 
and “ pits” the enclosure with long lines of 
square holes, running from side to side of the 
plantation. Finally, when the rains come, the 
young plants are tenderly taken up, slipped 
into rough wicker baskets, and placed in the 
pits prepared for them, where each is carefully 
tucked up. There they grow into thick bushes, 
and the coffee-planter spends the three years 
which must elapse before his first crop is ripe, 
in opening more land, building puck a bunga- 
lows, and coolie “lines” or sheds, and .driving 
roads through the estate.—‘‘ On the Indian 


Hills.” 
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On the tenth of the Eleventh Month a sad 
tragedy was enacted in Moyamensing prison at 
Philadelphia, which illustrated the language of 
the Apostle Paul to the Romans, “ The wages 
of sin is death.” 

One of the inmates was imprisoned for the 
murder of his mother. He was a dissolute man, 
and coming home drunk one nighi, knocked 
her down and kicked her, causing her death, in 
his drunken delirium. Since being confined in 
the jail, he has been under deep remorse for 
his crime, and told the keeper that the face of 
his murdered mother was continually before 
him. Finally he decided to put an end to his 
life and on the night above mentioned hung 
himself to the bars of his cell. The keeper 
going the prison rounds found him dead, and 
lying on the floor a letter to his sister, in which 
he earnestly entreated her to go to a priest, and 
get him “to save my soul.” 

If he had listened to the voice of Christ in his 
own heart, he would never have yielded to those 
temptations which degraded him and plunged 
him into misery. When that fatal night, he 
indulged himself in partaking of the madden- 
ing draught, he probably had no expectation or 
intention of doing violence to his aged mother. 
This should be a warning to all, to resist evil 
in its first approaches; for if we yield to the 
suggestions of Satan, we put ourselves into his 
power; and unless the Lord in unmerited 
mercy intervenes fur our preservation we can- 
not tell whither the enemy will lead us. 

One of the lessons to be learned from this sad 
case, is the danger of imbibing false views of 
doctrine, and thinking that the salvation of the 
soul can be effected by any man or set of men. 
That this poor wretch placed his hopes on the 
efforts of men is evident from the letier he left 
behind him, which is as follows :— 






















































“Dear Sister SusEy :—You go to Father 
Nash and ask him to save my soul, for God’s 
sake, as I am going toend my life to-night. 
Tell him I killed mother, but I did not know 
what I was doing. Tell him I to@k a false 
oath and also broke his pledge. Go to the 
priest on Tenth Street and tell him for God’s 
sake to take the sins from my soul, I took the 
pledge for five years from him and broke it 
with those two women, and I to!d him I 
was married to the one you know. Take me to 
the same church that mother went to, and bury 
me with her. Go on your knees and ask them 
for God’s sake to save my soul. Tell them all 
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about that woman I lived with. I am 
tired of prison. I know you all would sooner 
see me dead than be hanged or in prison for 
life. Go to the nearest priest to you and have 
him save my soul. I will go to-night. Come 
and get me to-morrow. This is the last from 
your brother, 





JAMES FOLEY.” 


Our Saviour taught us, that God alone can 
forgive sins, and we are instructed that his ear 
is ever open to the cry of the penitent sinner. 
With how much more hopefulness could we 
have thought of his future condition, if, when 
he felt the pangs of remorse he had patiently 
borne the Divine condemnation, and raised to 
God the ery, “Be merciful to me a sinner,” 
instead of placing his dependence on such worth- 
less reeds as the priests. 

Our Saviour came to save us from our sins, 
and to give his life a ransom for many. This 
is his Divine prerogative and He has never 
given it to any man or set of men. 

= mea ae 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrrep Srates.—Secretary Gresham has received 
a reply of the Japanese Government to the offer of 
mediation made by our Government between Japan 
and China. Several weeks ago a letter was addressed 
to Minister Dun at Tokio, setting forth the kindly 
feeling of the United States for the two countries, 
and instructing him to ask whether or not, in case 
circumstances arose which might make such a course 
desirable, it would be perfectly agreeable to Japan to 
receive an offer of mediation from the United States. 
He was told to say that the United States had no 
desire to check the victorious course of the Japanese 
forces, and that the Japanese authorities should not 
feel under any duress to respond affirmatively to the 
suggestion. The reply of the Japanese Cabinet ex- 
presses their high appreciation of the kindly feeling 
on the part of the United States for their country, and 
recognizes the spirit which prompted the suggestion. 
But inasmuch, they continue, as the success of their 
army and navy has from the first been unvarying 
and unbroken, they believe that overtures for peace 
should be initiated by China. Any communication on 
this score, it is suggested, might very properly be 
made by the representatives of the United States in 
China and Japan, who also represent the interests of 
the citizens of the other country at their posts. 

The new treaty of emigration between the United 
States and China, which was concluded at Washington 
Third Month 17th last, by the signatures of Secretary 
Gresham and Minister Yang Yu, has been approved 
by the Chinese Government and will, in all probability, 
be ratified and go into effect by Presidential procla- 
mation this week. 

The Public Ledger of this city has prepared an in- 
teresting statement of the management of the national 
debt. From this it appears that the highest point was 
reached in 1861, when the debt amounted to $2.381,- 
530,295. It has been reduced to $1,795,495,195 in 
twenty-seven years—the greatest reduction occurring 
under President Cleveland’s first administration. Dur- 
ing the whole time the payments have averaged $126.72 
every minute. 

The Treasurer of the United States in his annual 
report, says the paper circulation reached its highest 
point in Fifth Month last, when it stood at $1,174,- 
000,000. Since then there has been a slight contrac- 
tion, caused chiefly by the gradual redemption and 
retirement of gold certificates, the issue of which was 
suspended, as the law requires, when the gold reserve 
of the Treasury fell below $100,000,000. 

The Post-office Department has preenred rulings 
recently from the United States Courts to the effect 
that the findjng of the Postmaster General that a party 
is operating a lottery, or fraudulent scheme, through 
the mails is conclusive on the judiciary, and that the 
courts, in an application for a mandamus or mandatory 
injunction, cannot go behind such finding to compel 
postmasters to transmit through the mails literature 
concerning a scheme which the Postmaster General 
has found is a lottery or fraud. The courts are so far 
unanimous in this position. 

On the 24th of Eleventh Month Secretary Carlisle 
opened the bids for the $50,000,000 five per cent. gold 
bonds, There were 297 bids, and the amount.subscribed 










































































































































































THE FRIEND. 






for aggregated over $154,000,000. He has accepted 
the proposal of John A. Stewart, President of the 
United States Trust Company and his associates to 
purchase the entire issue of five per cent. bonds, 
amounting to $50,000,000 at 117.077, and accrued in- 
terest from Eleventh Month Ist. The proceeds of the 
bonds under this bid will be $49,517.62 greater than 
they would be if the other higher bids were accepted. 
A very important advantage to the Government in 
accepting this bid is the fact that all the gold will be 
furnished outside and none drawn from the Treasury. 
It is also more convenient and less expensive to the 
Department to deal with one party rather than with 
many. 

A despatch from Port Townsend says that the 
Alaska Territorial Convention has sent a delegate to 
Washington with instructions to secure, if possible, a 
form of territorial government for Alaska like that of 
Oregon. 

During the trial of the Kerville lynchers at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Judge Cooper ruled that McCarver, who 
refused to testify on the ground that he was an infidel, 
was a competent witness. “This probably means 
hanging for the defendants if the Supreme Court sus- 
tains the decision.” 

A remarkable discovery was recently made by two 
prospectors in the Bradshaw Mountains in Arizona, 
of a cliff village. “ From the description they gave 
there is no doubt that this is the largest village of the 
kind ever discovered. It is located along the high 
banks of Willow Canon, and the houses are estimated 
to number 260. It is a difficult matter to reach the 
canon even with pack animals, which accounts for its 
having been so long undiscovered. There are three 
natural terraces in the canon wall, and the dwellings 
open back from them. Narrow steps in the rock— 
now almost worn away — seem to indicate that this 
was the method employed in ascent and descent. Sev- 
eral of the honses were explored, and large quantities 
of pottery and some instruments, evidently used for 
cultivating the soil, were found. In one house a skel- 
eton of a man was discovered, not over four feet eight 
inches in height.” 

A special from Topeka, Kansas, says that three- 
fourths of the wheat crop sown in the western third 
of Kansas this fall is ruined by the continued blight. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 390, being 
16 more than the previous week, and 23 less than the 
corresponding week of 1893. Of the foregoing, 198 
were males and 12 females: 58 died of consumption; 
42 of diphtheria; 30 of pneumonia; 21 of apoplexy ; 
20 of heart disease ; 17 of marasmus; 14 of convulsions ; 
13 of old age; 12 of casualties; 12 of cancer; 10 of 
bronchitis; 10 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels, and 9 of membranous croup. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 96; 4’s, 114 a 115; 5's, 117} 
a 1182; eurrency 6’s, 101 a 113 

Corron was firm and advanced dc. per pound, but 
demand from spinners was light. Middling uplands 
quoted at 6}c. 

FEep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $16.00; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 a $16.00. 
FLour.—Winter super, $2.10 a $2.20; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.60; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.60 a $275; Western 
winter clear, $2.50 a $2.70; do. do., straight, $2.75 a 
$5.00; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3.15; spring, clear, 
$2.40 a $2.50 ; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; do., patent, 
$3.40 a $3.60 ; do., favorite brands, higher. 
GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 57) a 57} ets. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 51 a 51% ets. 

No. 2 white oats, 374 a 88 cts. 

Beer CarrLe.— Extra, 5 a 5jc.; good, 43 a 4fc., me- 
dium, 4}c. a 44c.; common, 3} a 4e. 

SHEEP AND Lamps. — Extra, 3 a 3}c; good,'2) a 
29c.; medium, 2 a 2}c.; common, 1 a 1}c.; lambs, 2 a 
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Hocs—6} a 6jc. for good Western, and 6} a 63c. for 
other grades. 

ForeIGn.—The comments of the English press on 
a suggested alliance between the Russian and English 
Governments, is exciting much attention. Harold 
Frederick writes concerning this subject in the New 
York Times: ‘ From the electorial point of view, it is 
hard to say how the notion of a thorough-yoing Rus- 
sian friendship would strike the English people, or 
how they would take, for instance, such a striking re- 
versal of forty years of British policy as a treaty 
opening the Dardanelles to ships of all nations, Russia 
included, but, apparently, some such thing is on the 
cards, and the Liberals recognize that it will at least 
alter the face of politics at home.” 

The recall of the Italian Ambassadors at the Courts 
of St. James and: St. Petersburg because they did not 



























































advise the Government concerning the reported Anglo. 
Russian alliance is regarded as significant. The pros. 
pect of opening the Dardanelles to the Russian fleet 
is an unpleasant surprise to Italy and is not well re. 
ceived by Austria. 

The Munich Allegemeine Zeitung sees in England's 
opening of the campaign against the Armenian atro- 
cities in Asia Minor the design to cultivate a Russian 
entente, even to the length of assenting to Russian in- 
tervention in Armenia, provided that the St. Peters- 
burg Government gives an equivalent in other diree- 
tions. The Kélnische Zeitung has published a series 
of articles treating with contempt England’s influence 
on the fate of the Triple Alliance. In commenting 
on the possibility of an Anglo-Russian alliance, it re- 
called the fact that in 1853 the assurances of warm 
friendship exchanged between Czir Nicholas and the 
British Ambassador were soon followed by the Crimean 
war. 

The Turkish authorities have seized on the frontier 
most of the English, French, Russian, German and 
Greek newspapers of issues from Eleventh Mo. 14th to 
18th inclusive, containing accounts of the Armenian 
atrocities. Very few of the papers of the dates men- 
tioned got into Turkish territory. The report of the 
massacre of several thousand Armenians, is not con- 
tradicted. 

The volcano on Stromboli Island is in full eruption 
and .Etna and Vesuvius are active. In Linguaglossa, 
near .Etna, a school house was shaken to the ground, 
The 60 occupants were rescued alive, although many 
of them were injured severely. 

A despatch from Rome of the 2Ist of Eleventh 
Month, says: “ News from the districts shaken by the 
recent earthquakes comes in slowly, but every des- 
patch shows that the devastation was far greater than 
the early reports indicated. Thirty-eight communes 
suffered severely. San Procopio, Oppido Mamertino, 
Scilla and Palmi, all in Reggio di Calabria, and with 
a total population of some 28,000, are little more than 
heaps of ruins. Many destitute families from the 
ruined towns are pillaging the damaged shops and 
houses. ‘Troops have been posted throughont the un- 
fortunate districts to protect property. _The total 
damage is estimated now as nearly 7,000,000 lire. The 
collection of taxes has been suspended in most dis- 
tricts of Reggio di Calabria.” 

A despatch of the 25th from Piebrow, states that 
severe earthquakes shook lirge districts of Sicily on 
that day. The small villages of Sciatri, Sampieri, 
Milea, Acquacalida and San Roberto were destroyed, 
The homeless inhabitants have camped in the field. 

On the 26th the marriage of Czar Nicholas II and 
Princess Alix of Hesse-Darmstadt, took place, with 
imposing ceremonials, at the Winter Palace in St. 
Petersburg. 

The reported capture of Port Arthur, two weeks 
ago, was premature, but this result was achieved on 
the 21st and 22nd of Eleventh Month, by General 
Oyama. The Japanese loss was more than 200 killed 
and wounded. The captures were very great, includ- 
ing many large mounted cannon and quantities of 
ammunition, ete. The strength of the enemy is esti- 
mated to have been less than 20,000. 

On the 26th the Times correspondent in Yokohama 
stated that Japan has consented to receive China’s 
proposals of peace through the American Ministers in 
Tokio and Pekin. 

The peace arbitration Society is inaugurating a 
movement for the simultaneous celebration through- 
out the world of a peaceday. It is proposed that the 
celebration shall be held every year on the First day 
before Christmas. 


FrienDs’ TeEacHers’ Association. — The next 


| meeting will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on 


Seventh-day, Twelfth Month 8th, at 2 P.M. 
PROGRAM. 
1. The Biological Laboratory at Wood’s Ioll, 
Dr. J. M. Macfarlane. 

2. The Teachers’ Equipment, 

Dr. J. G. Wright, Prin. Girls’ High School. 
3. Vertical Writing, Edwin Thorpe. 

All interested are cordially invited. 


A younG Friend wishes a position as companion to 
an elderly woman. 
Address “Y,” office of Tur Frrenp 





Diep, at his home in Nansemond Co, Virginia, 
Eleventh Month 24th, 1894, WinuiAm H. Hares, in 
the seventy-ninth vear of his age ; an esteemed Elder 
and beloved member of Somerton Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Nansemond Co., Va, 
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